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SUMMARY. 


The  U.S.  outlook  for  1979  oilseed  crops  now 
being  harvested  is  for  record  high  supplies, 
continuing  strong  demand  both  at  home  and  over- 
seas, a  sharp  buildup  in  carryover  stocks,  and  farm 
prices  averaging  slightly  lower  than  last  season. 

U.S.  production  of  the  five  major  oilseed  crops  in 
1979/80  is  estimated  at  a  record  71  million  metric 
tons,  about  a  fifth  above  last  season  due  to  larger 
acreage  and  better  yields.  Soybeans  make  up  85 
percent  of  the  total  output  and  about  three-fourths 
of  the  1 2'/2-million-ton  increase  expected  this 
marketing  year. 

World  oilseed  production  will  also  be  record  high 
in  1979/80— now  projected  at  178  million  metric 
tons  or  12  percent  above  1978/79— primarily  due  to 
sharp  increases  in  soybean  and  sunflowerseed 
production.  This  supply  outlook  is  still  tentative 
since  the  Southern  Hemisphere  crops  are  just  now 
being  planted.  Some  increase  in  world  stocks 
appear  likely  since  demand  growth  probably  will 
slow  in  1979/80,  largely  reflecting  reduced  eco- 
nomic activity  and  slower  expansion  in  livestock 
output. 


With  a  record  U.S.  soybean  supply  and  a 
prospective  sharp  buildup  in  carryover  stocks, 
soybean  prices  to  producers  probably  will  average 
around  $6.25  per  bushel  compared  with  the  1978/79 
season  average  of  $6.75  per  bushel.  This  forecast 
reflects  the  expected  sharp  increase  in  South 
American  soybean  supplies  next  spring  and  good 
oilseed  crops  in  other  major  producing  areas. 

The  U.S.  1979  soybean  crop  is  placed  at  a  record 
2.21  billion  bushels  (60.2  million  metric  tons),  18 
percent  larger  than  the  1978  crop.  Both  acreage  (70 
million  acres  harvested)  and  yield  (31.5  bushels  per 
acre)  are  at  new  highs,  up  11  percent  and  7 
percent,  respectively. 

Competitive  U.S.  prices  and  rising  demand  over- 
seas in  response  to  increases  in  livestock 
production  in  major  meal-consuming  countries  will 
provide  the  impetus  for  the  strong  U.S.  exports, 
particularly  during  the  first  half  of  the  marketing 
year.  This  strong  demand  is  bolstered  by  reduced 
supplies  from  South  America.  The  United  States 
will  be  the  only  major  supplier  of  soybeans  to  the 
world  until  next  spring. 


The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  is  published  in 
February,  May,  July,  and  October 
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In  the  United  States,  substantially  larger  pork 
and  poultry  production  this  fall  and  into  1980  will 
continue  to  provide  a  basis  for  expanded  meal  use. 
Consequently  soybean  crushings  for  1979/80  are 
forecast  at  1.1  billion  bushels  (up  7  percent)  and 
exports  are  forecast  at  0.8  billion  bushels  (up  10 
percent).  Based  on  these  estimates,  the  U.S. 
soybean  carryover  on  September  1,  1980,  may  rise 
to  nearly  0.4  billion  bushels  or  more  than  double 
the  173-million-bushel  level  on  September  1,  1979. 

The  United  States  also  will  produce  more  cotton- 
seed and  sunflowerseed  this  marketing  year.  The 
1979  cottonseed  crop  is  estimated  at  5.1  million 
metric  tons,  up  31  percent  from  last  year. 
Sunflowerseed  production  is  placed  at  a  record 
high  3.7  million  tons,  approximately  double  last 
year's  output.  The  development  of  hybrid  varieties 
of  seed  along  with  high  oil  content  (40  percent)  has 


boosted  the  United  States  to  second  place  in  world 
sunflowerseed  production  next  to  the  USSR.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  sunflowerseed 
exporter,  and  this  year,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  U.S.  sunflowerseed  crop  will  be  available  for 
export. 

U.S.  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  1979/80  is 
projected  to  rise  to  17  million  metric  tons,  up 
nearly  3  million  tons  or  about  one-fifth  from  last 
year.  Most  of  this  rise  is  due  to  larger  edible  vege- 
table oil  production  since  animal  fat  production  is 
expected  to  increase  very  little  from  1978/79  levels. 
Growth  in  domestic  demand  for  edible  vegetable 
oils  is  expected  to  moderate  in  1979/80  as  the  U.S. 
economy  slows,  and  growth  in  consumption  may 
fall  below  last  year's  above-trend  growth  of  8 
percent. 


INCREASED  ACREAGE  BOOSTS  PRODUCTION 

%  of  1970 
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FATS  AND  OILS  SITUATION 


SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


Soybeans 

Supplies  Up  Sharply 

Increased  acreage,  coupled  with  record  yields,  is 
resulting  in  record  U.S.  soybean  production  this 
year.  As  of  October  1,  the  crop  was  estimated  at 
2.21  billion  bushels,  up  18  percent  from  1978.  And 
with  carryover  stocks  last  September  1  at  173 
million  bushels,  the  total  1979/80  soybean  supply 
is  boosted  to  2.39  billion  bushels,  compared  with 
2.03  billion  in  1978/79. 

Record  supplies  and  lower  prices  are  expected  to 
expand  total  soybean  use  to  around  2.0  billion 
bushels,  8  percent  above  last  season.  Both  domestic 
crushings  and  exports  are  expected  to  increase  in 
1979/80,  although  not  nearly  as  sharply  as  supply. 
Consequently,  carryover  stocks  on  September  1, 
1980,  are  expected  to  rise  to  around  380  million 
bushels,  more  than  double  the  level  this  past 
September. 

Prices  to  soybean  farmers  in  1979/80  probably 
will  average  near  $6.25  per  bushel,  down  from  the 
$6.75  in  1978/79.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  loan  rate  for  1979  crop  soybeans  is 
$4.50  per  bushel. 

Soybean  prices  this  fall  are  under  pressure  from 
the  record  harvest  and  price  spreads  between  farm 
and  Chicago  are  wider  than  normal,  due  to 
transportation  difficulties  and  the  wide  variation 
in  harvest  pattern.  With  the  soybean  demand 
continuing  strong,  a  post-harvest  price  rise  may 
occur.  The  extent  of  any  price  rise  will  be 
influenced  by  the  size  of  the  1980  South  American 
soybean  crop,  and  the  degree  to  which  China  and 
the  USSR  enters  the  world  market  for  soybeans 
and/or  products.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  U.S. 
farmer's  willingness  to  withhold  soybeans  from  the 
market.  Producers  can  use  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  loans  as  a  source  of  relatively  low 
financing  costs  while  awaiting  market 
developments. 


higher  hog  and  poultry  production.  The  soybean 
crush  in  September  was  an  estimated  76  million 
bushels,  about  6  percent  above  September  1978. 

A  season's  crush  this  size  would  utilize  about  80 
percent  of  the  industry's  1979/80  processing 
capacity— now  estimated  at  1,350  million  bushels, 
up  slightly  from  last  season.  The  industry  operated 
at  78-percent  capacity  in  1978/79,  near  the  long- 
term  average  rate. 

The  spot  soybean  processing  margin  (the  Deca- 
tur, Illinois,  cash  spread  between  the  price  of 
soybeans  and  the  value  of  oil  and  meal)  averaged 
36  cents  per  bushel  during  1978/79  compared  with 
28  cents  the  year  before.  Spot  margins  are  wider 
this  fall,  averaging  70  cents  in  September  com- 
pared with  52  cents  in  September  1978. 

Exports  May  Reach  New  High 

Soybean  exports  in  1979/80  are  projected  at 
around  825  million  bushels,  or  about  a  tenth  more 
than  the  753  million  shipped  last  season.  Slightly 
lower  U.S.  prices  and  increased  meal  and  oil 
demand  overseas  will  provide  the  impetus,  despite 
prospects  for  increased  competition  from  South 
American  soybeans  and  meal  during  April-August 
1980.  U.S.  inspections  of  soybeans  for  export  are 
lagging  year-ago  levels  so  far  this  season, 
reflecting  transportation  delays  and  foreign  buy- 
ers' expectations  of  lower  prices. 

Increased  overseas  demand  for  protein  meals  in 
1979/80  is  expected  in  both  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  as  feeding  of  hogs  and  poultry  continues  to 
expand.  Also,  the  USSR  is  expected  to  import 
about  IV2  million  metric  tons  of  soybeans  this 
marketing  year,  up  slightly  from  1978/79.  The 
Soviets  have  become  a  regular  importer  of  U.S. 
soybeans  in  recent  years,  reflecting  improved 
livestock  feeding  practices  and  short  sunflowerseed 
crops. 


Crushing  To  Increase 

Soybean  crushings  for  the  current  season 
started  September  1  are  expected  to  total  around 
1,090  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  1,018 
million  processed  in  1978/79.  This  rise  mainly 
reflects  the  prospective  increase  in  soybean  meal 
feeding  resulting  from  lower  meal  prices  and 


SOYBEAN  OIL 

Domestic  Use  Continues 

To  increase;  Exports  Are  Strong 

Soybean  oil  supplies  in  1979/80  are  projected  at 
about  13  billion  pounds  compared  with  12  billion 
last  season. 
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TABLE  2.— SOYBEANS:     ACREAGE  PLANTED,  HARVESTED,  AND  PRODUCTION,  1976-79 


STATE  AND 

ACREAGE 

PLANTED 

ACREAGE 

HARVESTED 

PRODUCTION 

1976 

1977 

'.  1978 
1/ 

1979 
21 

:  • 

1977 

'.  1978 
1/ 

1979 
2/ 

;  1976 

!  1977 

1978 
'  1/ 

1979 
2/ 











—1,000  ACRES 

—MILLION 

BUSHELS- 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1 

220 

450 

1 , 750 

1 

900 

I 

120 

1 

320 

1 

680 

1  850 

24 

6 

29 

0 

41 

44 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1 

230 

1 

350 

1 

300 

1 

21 

4 

26 

7 

32 

GEORGIA 

890 

1 

250 

1*750 

2 

150 

1 

090 

1 

680 

2  050 

20 

4 

21 

8 

29 

53 

ALABAMA 

1 

200 

1 

650 

2,000 

2 

300 

170 

1 

600 

1 

950 

2^250 

28 

1 

33 

6 

41 

0 

54 

0 

TOTAL  SOUTHEAST 

k 

450 

5 

700 

7,010 

8 

050 

^ 

350 

5 

310 

6 

780 

7,810 

94 

5 

111 

^ 

143 

9 

189 

9 

KENTUCKY 

1 

100 

1 

350 

1 

690 

1 

070 

1 

320 

1 

410 

28 

9 

40 

9 

42 

TENNESSEE 

1 

2 

320 

2 

700 

1 

800 

52 

2 

56 

65^ 

MISSISSIPPI 

3 

335 

3 

750 

4 

200 

3 

250 

3 

650 

3 

800 

* 

71 

5 

78 

5 

81 

99 

ABKAIJSAS 

650 

4*750 

5 

200 

2 

133 

9 

LOUISIANA 

2 

280 

2 

750 

2*900 

3 

250 

7sn 

2 

680 

2 

840 

3  200 

63 

0 

71 

86 

TOTAL  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

12 

995 

14 

820 

15,530 

17 

040 

12 

690 

14 

470 

15 

170 

16,675 

286 

0 

340 

4 

337 

1 

435 

5 

OHIO 

q^n 

3,780 

4 

050 

2 

880 

3 

380 

750 

4,020 

120 

0 

6 

148 

7 

INDIANA 

3 

300 

4,200 

4 

500 

3 

280 

3 

900 

4 

180 

4  400 

'ill 

5 

144 

3 

144 

2 

158 

4 

ILLINOIS 

900 

9  250 

9 

800 

7 

560 

336 

3 

307 

9 

368 

6 

IOWA 

6 

470 

7 

100 

7  600 

8 

200 

6 

450 

7 

080 

7 

550 

8*150 

200 

0 

251 

3 

290 

7 

309 

7 

MISSOURI 

4 

730 

5!  600 

4 

200 

5^930 

148 

8 

157 

9 

183 

8 

MINNESOTA 

3 

050 

3 

800 

4,100 

5 

300 

3 

020 

3 

770 

4 

060 

5,260 

66 

4 

133 

8 

146 

2 

173 

6 

TOTAL  EASTERN 

CORN  BELT 

27 

620 

31 

860 

34,530 

37 

850 

27 

390 

31 

630 

34 

270 

37,460 

806 

4 

1.134 

5 

1,172 

5 

1,342 

8 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

150 

180 

175 

210 

147 

175 

173 

205 

1 

8 

3 

5 

4 

8 

5 

1 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

280 

320 

400 

600 

271 

315 

390 

590 

4 

6 

9 

6 

11 

9 

17 

1 

NEBRASKA 

995 

1,270 

1 

630 

980 

1 

130 

1 

250 

1,600 

19 

6 

40 

7 

5 

56 

0 

KANSAS 

900 

1 

020 

1,520 

1 

580 

865 

990 

1 

490 

1,540 

13 

0 

28 

2 

26 

g 

41 

6 

TOTAL  WESTERN 

CORN  BELT 

2 

325 

2 

670 

3,365 

4 

020 

2 

263 

2 

610 

3 

303 

3,935 

39 

0 

82 

0 

86 

0 

119 

8 

ALL  OTHERS  3/ 

2 

836 

3 

710 

3,948 

4 

494 

2 

665 

3 

592 

3 

820 

4,369 

61 

7 

93 

8 

130 

7 

125 

3 

UNITED  STATES 

50 

226 

58 

760 

64,383 

71 

454 

49 

358 

57 

612 

63 

343 

70,249 

1,287 

6 

1,761 

8 

1,870 

2 

2,213 

3 

y  PRELIMINATY 

2/  OCTOBER  1  INDICATIONS. 

V  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA,   FLORIDA,  OKLAHOMA,  AND  TEXAS. 


3. —  30Ypr4>,is  : 


SU^^LY,    PI  SAPPTftRA^JCr,  ACREiV-r    AMD    PRICE*  lT7r-7^ 


? JPPLY : 

STOCKS.    SEPTE>'eFR  1 
I  ^•  P  C  R  T  5 
BRODUCTIOK 

TOTAL  SUPPLY 


ris«ppEARANCE : 
causnNSS 

EXf-PMS 

SEED 

FEED 

RESIDUAL 

TOTAL  DISAPPEARANCE 


ST'KKS.    AUGUST  31 


ACREAGE  PLAM;3 

ACREAGE   HARVESTED   FOR  PE4:JS 

PERCENT    HARVESTEI  til 


YIELD    FEB    ACFE  HARVESTED 


PiKICE   FER  (|U?HEL: 

SOPPOrT    lU.S.   FARM   OASTS)  4/ 
RECEIVED   PY  FARMERS 
NO.l   YELLPV.  DECATUR 
na.\   YELLCU,  ChIC«'^0 


3.00 

3.0"; 


SUFFLY    AND   0  I S A PF E A R i H CP 
O'lLLION  aJiHELi) 


221. n  98.8 
1177.1  1176.1 
ljDb.9  1274.1 


72.0 

5/ 

1  7  0  .  b 
1342. b 


55.6 
3/ 

1 547. 5 
lb07.2 


1  7n  .  /I 

3/ 

12  lb.  5 
1  3  a  7  .  0 


lhS.2 

1547.4 
1732.5 


244, -i 
1237.6 
1532. 


7C0.2 
564.1 


102. =■  161  173 
1761.?  1,870  2,213 
IBt 4. 7     2 ,031  2 ,386 


926. 
7  0  0. 


1,018  1,090 
753  825 


50 
50 


62.0 
13.3 


69.0 
7.5 


1,858  2,006  +  50 


lul.O         173       380  +  50 


43. ■; 
42.7 


ACREAGE  AND  YIELD 
(MILLION  ACRES) 


">1.3 
97.7 


(OUSHELS) 


3  .24 
5.29 


6.21 
6.27 


PRICE 
<DDLLAS« 


b.32 


.33 


5.26 
5.25 


4'^.4 
98.4 


4/ 
6  .  1 
7.33 


7. 


64.4 
63.3 
98.3 


4.  50 
6.75 
7.11 
7.09 


71.5 
70.2 
98.2 


4.50 
6.25 


1/  PRELIMINARY.     2/  QCTCBER   INDICATIONS.     3/  LESS  THAN  500  THOUSAND  BUSHELS.     4/  NO  SUPPORT  PR0GRA»1  FOR  1975  SOYBEAN  CROP. 
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-ESTIH»TEO  NJHSEi*  OF  U.S.  SOYBEAN  OIL  HILLS  AND  PROCESSING  CAPACITY.  1965-79 


•NNutL  pioccssn: 

:»i>»:iTY 

«v;>t».GE 

=EN  MILL 

pbocessin;  : 

KILLS  1/  : 

«ATIO  0' 

TOUL  " 

:     JTILI^EO  J/    :  ; 

<ClS3  «/  : 

JTILI2:D 

o'o:c  SSI 

:  CA!>«:iir 

TO  T0T4L 

:43* : I T 7 

:      UTILIZiJ  3/ 

-  -  MILLION  aUSHELS  -   -  - 

PERCENT 

-  -  •  IIL.IOH 

BUSHELS  -  -  - 

1  ibi 

125 

600 

537 

63 

89 

4.8 

«.  3 

t  iii 

129 

651) 

SS9 

91 

86 

s.o 

4.3 

1  »67 

135 

750 

57S 

IT* 

77 

1>S 

«.  3 

1168 

1S% 

751) 

606 

81 

S>8 

*  •  5 

1  369 

132 

S30 

757 

63 

*2 

S.l 

5*3 

1  970 

130 

375 

760 

lis 

87 

6.7 

i.i 

I  J71 

123 

900 

720 

ISO 

80 

7.3 

i.) 

U72 

117 

925 

722 

213 

78 

7.9 

6.2 

U73 

113 

l.OvO 

S21 

179 

82 

8.8 

7.3 

1  J7« 

10'< 

1.350 

701 

349 

67 

9.7 

6.5 

U75 

103 

1,100 

865 

235 

79 

10.7 

8.4 

U76 

103 

1 ,200 

790 

410 

66 

11.7 

7.7 

1  J77 

99 

I  .250 

927 

323 

74 

12.6 

9.4 

U7fl  5/ 

95 

1  .300 

I  .018 

282 

78 

13.7 

10.7 

U79  6/ 

94 

I  .350 

1  .090 

260 

81 

14.4 

11.6 

1/  ESTIMATE   3E<EL0PEC  Br   E^S  F^DM  CENSJS  DATA  A-JD   TRAD:   3 1  lEC  lOR  IE  S.      (JJCLUOiS  COTTO'iStED  AND  OTHER   OILSEED  "(ILLS   THAT  PRJCTSS 
SI5NIFICANT   SUANTITTES  OF   SOTBEANS.     2/   TRABE   ESTMATES.     ESTIMATES  SH3W<   ^:R■:   AR:   A  "R  D  X 1  M  a  T  I  ONS  OF   CAPACITT   AT  THE 
SiGINNINC  OF   The   MARKETING  TEAR.     CAPACITY   FLUCTUATES  DURING   ANY   YEAR   3j:   TO  NEg  PLANTS  COMING   INTO  OPERATIO'J  AN3  ADDITIONS  TO 
E<ISIIN3  MIL.S.   SOiE   "ILLS  3iCOMIN3   DORMANT   (DUE   TO  EKPLOSIONS.   FIRES.    STRIKES.   ETC.)    AND  DISMANTLING   DF   DLDER   MILLS.     5/  SOTiEANS 
ACTOALLT   CRUSHED.     4/  DIFFERENCE   BETJEEN  TOTAL  CAPACITY  AND   SOYBEAN  UTILIZED   (CRJSHED).      5/   »REL IM I N AR Y .     i/  ^JRECAST. 


TULi  5      --soybeans:      annual   VALUE   OF   PRODUCTS  PER   BUSHEL  OF   SOYBEANS   t><OCESSEO  AND  SPOT   PRICE  S  PREAO,  1965-79 


YEAR  : 

seginning: 
september : 


VALUE 

DF  PRODUCTS 

PER  BUSHEL 

SOYBEA<  DIL 

S0Y3EAN  tEAL  : 

YIELD 

:     PRICE  : 

VALUE 

:  YIELD 

:    PRICE      :      VA.jr  : 

1/ 

:     2/  : 

1/ 

:      2/         :  : 

TOTAL 
VAL  JE 


SOYBEAN  P<IC: 


FARMERS 
3/ 


YELLOJ.  : 
ILLINOIS  : 
JOINTS  »/: 


'READ  BETWEEN  /ALJE 
OF  PRODJCIS  »>ID 
SOYBEAN  PRICES 

ECEIVEO   :N0.1  YELLOJ 

3Y         :  ILLINOIS 
■AIMERS   :  POINTS 


»DJNDS 

CENTS 

DOLLARS 

POUNDS 

CENTS 

1  965 

1  0  .  >  9 

11.9 

1.26 

47.53 

4.02 

1.91 

3.17 

2.54 

2.91 

.63 

.26 

1966 

10.79 

10. t 

1.11 

47.66 

3.98 

1.90 

3.31 

2.75 

2.8b 

.26 

.15 

1  967 

10.57 

B.6 

.91 

47.71 

3.82 

1.J2 

2.7! 

2.49 

2.61 

.24 

.12 

I96n 

10.61 

8.2 

.87 

4  7.43 

3.76 

1.  78 

2.66 

2.43 

2.54 

.23 

.12 

1969 

10.66 

11.0 

1.17 

47.36 

3.89 

1 .  94 

3.31 

2.35 

2.53 

.66 

.49 

1)70 

13.33 

12.9 

1.38 

47.39 

3.96 

1.39 

S.  2  5 

2.95 

3.3) 

.41 

.26 

1971 

13.99 

11.5 

1.26 

47  .43 

4.36 

2.37 

3.33 

3.03 

3.24 

.33 

.09 

1972 

10.59 

15.2 

1.62 

47.04 

11.03 

5.19 

6.91 

4.37 

6.22 

2.44 

.59 

1973 

10.76 

30.2 

3.25 

47.18 

7.61 

5.  59 

6.S4 

5.68 

6.12 

1.16 

.72 

U7A 

10.51 

32.1 

3.57 

47.48 

6.56 

S.12 

6.«9 

6.  64 

6.32 

.34 

.17 

1975 

10.94 

18.5 

2.02 

47.27 

7.20 

3.40 

5.42 

4.92 

5.26 

.50 

.  16 

1976 

5/ 

11  .  09 

24.1 

2.67 

47.81 

10.14 

4.85 

7.52 

6.81 

7  .33 

.71 

.  19 

1977 

10.89 

23.8 

2.59 

47.34 

8.09 

3.83 

6.42 

5.88 

6.  14 

.54 

.28 

1978 

5/ 

11.07 

27.0 

2.99 

47.63 

9.40 

4.48 

7.47 

6.75 

7.11 

.72 

.36 

1/ 

ACTUAL    OUTTURN  OF 

OIL  AND 

MEAL   AS  CALCULATED  FROM 

BUREAU  OF 

CENSUS  REPORTS 

.  2/ 

SIMPLE  AVERAGE 

OF  MONTHLY 

CASH  PRICES 

PER 

"3UND  USING   THE  FDLLOyING   5U3TATIDNS:     SDY9EAN  OIL.   CRUDE.   TANK  CARS.   F.D.B.   DECATUR.    ILLINOIS:   SOYBEAN  MEAL.  SJl 


44  PERCENT 


PROTEIN.  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS.  3/  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARHERS  JEISHTED  BY  THE  ESTINATED  PERCENT  OF  THE  CROP  SOLO  EACH 
MONTH.     4/   SIMPLE   AVERAGE   OF   MONTHLY   PRICES.     5/  PRELIMINARY. 


— SOYBEANS: 


MONTHLY  AVERAGE  SPOT  PRICE  S'REAO   SETJEEN  S3Y9EAN  »«IC£S  AND  VALUE 
AND  MEAL  PER  3USHEL  OF   SOYBEANS  o^DCESSCD.   1963-7?  1/ 


OF   S0Y9EAN  OIL 


YEAR  : 
3:CINNINt:SEPTEM3E^ 
SEPTEMBER : 


OCTOBER  :  NOVEMBER :december :  janjary:fe3Ruary:  ma»:h 


ANNJAL 
AVERAGE 


CENTS  PE<  BUSHEL 


1965 

45 

51 

51 

27 

36 

27 

1 1 

9 

13 

15 

25 

26 

1966 

5} 

23 

12 

18 

15 

16 

1  2 

B 

6 

10 

9 

22 

15 

1967 

32 

11 

12 

7 

8 

14 

1 1 

7 

6 

9 

1  3 

16 

12 

1  968 

36 

29 

12 

1 

-1 

4 

4 

3 

7 

6 

22 

12 

1  969 

37 

61 

45 

56 

59 

77 

55 

50 

25 

24 

39 

48 

49 

1970 

47 

45 

36 

38 

25 

1  6 

1  5 

6 

10 

22 

26 

23 

26 

1971 

1» 

19 

11 

11 

8 

9 

1  ) 

8 

4 

0 

8 

9 

9 

1972 

23 

28 

29 

100 

100 

73 

-17 

27 

90 

117 

152 

59 

1973 

143 

59 

53 

132 

91 

130 

>  1 

22 

30 

29 

58 

77 

72 

1974 

IB 

32 

1 

9 

IS 

11 

19 

30 

7 

IS 

23 

20 

17 

1  975 

19 

34 

23 

16 

10 

12 

9 

6 

11 

15 

26 

IS 

16 

1976 

19 

13 

19 

20 

17 

25 

8 

26 

21 

30 

14 

28 

19 

1977  2/ 

42 

14 

26 

26 

32 

28 

40 

14 

35 

25 

31 

30 

28 

1978  2/ 

52 

41 

16 

38 

32 

32 

16 

30 

37 

50 

36 

51 

36 

1979  2/ 

1/  SPOT 

SPREA3S 

ARE 

CALCULATED 

F^OM 

SIMPLE    AVERAGE  MONTHLY 

CASK  PRICE 

S  USIN6 

THE  FOLLOVINt  SUOTATIONS: 

SOYBEAN 

•RICES. 

NO.  1 

YELLOW.  ILLINOIS 

POINTSl  SOYBEAN 

OIL. 

CRJOt.  TANK 

CARS.  P.O. 9 

.  DECATUR. 

ILLINOISI  SDY3 

EAN  MEAL 

BULK.  44 

PERCENT 

PROTEIN, 

DECATUR 

ILLINOIS. 

THESE 

DATA 

DO  NOT  REFLECT 

ACTUAL   OPERATING  MARGINS 

SINCE  P»I 

:es  are 

SIMPLE 

AVERAGES 

AND  00  NOT 

TAKE   INTO  ACCOUNT  L3CAT 

DIFFERENTIALS  OK  tCTUL  PURCHASES  AND  SALES  OF   SOYBEANS.  SOYBEAN  OIL.   AN)  SOYBEAN  MEAL.     !/  PRELIMINARY. 
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Monthly  U.S.  Soybean  Crushings 

Mil. 


800 


Mil.  metric 

4 


ton 


600 


400 


200  - 


Sept. 


Dec.  Mar. 

Cumulative  data 


June 


.o  21.8 


-  16.3 


-  10.9 


-  5.4 


0 


USDA 


Neg.  ESCS  17-79  (10) 


Monthly  U.S.  Soybean  Exports 


Mil.  bu. 


800  - 


600  - 


Mil.  metric  ton 


-  21.8 


16.3 


400  - 


200  - 


-  10.9 


Sept. 


Dec.  Mar. 

Cumulative  data 


June 


USDA 


Neg.  ESCS  18-79  (10) 
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Soybean  Oil  Prices,  Crude,  Decatur 

C  per  lb. 
50- 


40 
30 
20 
10 
0 


Daily  cash  high-low 


Monthly  average 


I  I  I   I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  J  I  M  I 


I  I  .  I  I  .  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


$  per  metric  ton 
1,100 

880 

660 

440 

220 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 '  I  0 


USDA 


OJAJOJAJOJAJOJAJOJAJOJAJO 

1974/75     1975/76    1976/77     1977/78     1978/79  1979/80 
Year  beginning  October  1 

Neg.  ESCS  2510-79  (10) 


Soybean  Meal  Prices, 
44%  Protein,  Decatur 

$  per  ton 


400 


300 


200 


100 


0 


Daily  cash  high-low 


Monthly  average 


I  I li  11  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  h  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


$  per  metric  ton 
-440 
330 

H220 

1  1  0 
0 


OJAJOJAJOJAJOJAJOJAJOJAJO 

1974/75     1975/76     1976/77     1977/78     1978/79  1979/80 
Year  beginning  October  1 


USDA 


Neg.  ESCS  2694-79  (10) 
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Domestic  use  is  expected  to  total  around  dV-z  bil- 
lion pounds,  about  6  percent  more  than  in  1978/79. 
Soybean  oil's  price  advantage  is  the  major  reason 
for  increased  usage  despite  larger  prospective 
supplies  of  cottonseed  and  sunflowerseed  oils  and 
lard.  The  domestic  consumption  of  soybean  oil  has 
shown  a  strong  uptrend  for  many  years  and  now 
accounts  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  food  fats  and 
oils  utilized  in  the  United  States,  and  over  80 
percent  of  the  edible  vegetable  oils.  Soybean  oil  is 
the  major  contributing  factor  to  the  increased  per 
capita  consumption  of  U.S.  food  fats,  which 
reached  a  record  57  pounds  (fat  content)  during 
1978/79. 

Soybean  oil  exports  in  1979/80  are  projected  at 
2.2  billion  pounds,  down  slightly  from  last  season's 
record  high  2.3  billion  pounds.  Commercial  sales 
will  continue  heavy  and  programming  under 
Title  I,  P.L.  480  will  pick  up.  Announced  sales 
allocations  for  1979/80  are  110,000  metric  tons  of 
vegetable  oils,  about  double  the  1978/79  level, 
while  Title  II  donations  continue  at  the  100,000-ton 
level.  Also,  the  export  demand  will  be  affected  by 
the  final  outturn  of  oilseed  crops  in  many  foreign 
countries — especially  India  and  Brazil. 

Soybean  oil  prices  (crude,  Decatur)  during  the 
1978/79  season  averaged  27'/2  cents  per  pound, 
about  3  cents  higher  than  the  year  before.  Prices  in 
1979/80  are  expected  to  average  slightly  lower 
than  last  season.  Increased  competition  from  other 
sources  of  vegetable  oils  both  here  and  overseas 
will  tend  to  check  any  price  rise  in  U.S.  soybean 
oil.  Of  course,  any  unexpected  pickup  in  export 
demand  from  India,  Brazil,  China,  or  the  USSR 
will  provide  strength  to  U.S.  soybean  oil  prices. 


SOYBEAN  MEAL 

Domestic  Use  Up 

U.S.  soybean  meal  supplies  for  1979/80  are  esti- 
mated at  about  26  million  short  tons  compared 
with  24.6  million  last  season.  Domestic  use  of 
soybean  meal  is  projected  at  nearly  19  million  tons, 
some  7  percent  more  than  in  1978/79.  The 
increases  in  hog  and  poultry  production  point  to 
heavy  feeding  of  high-protein  meal  in  1979/80. 
Poultry  accounts  for  41  percent  of  soybean  meal 
fed,  hogs  31  percent,  cattle  22  percent,  and  edible 
protein  products  2  to  3  percent.  While  the  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  probably  will  be  less  than  in 
1978/79,  they  likely  will  be  finished  off  to  heavier 
weights. 

Soybean  meal  exports  are  estimated  to  total  7.0 
million  short  tons  compared  with  6.6  million  in 
1978/79.  Further  increases  in  livestock  and  poultry 
production  in  a  number  of  major  meal-consuming 
countries  is  in  prospect.  Also,  feed  grain  prices  are 


likely  to  rise  relative  to  protein  meal  prices  and 
this  will  encourage  additional  use  of  protein 
supplement.  A  supporting  factor  also  has  been  the 
decline  in  the  U.S.  dollar  value  against  some  major 
currencies.  Over  half  of  our  meal  exports  are  to  the 
European  Community  (EC)  with  Japan  and  East 
Europe  also  ranking  as  large  importers.  The  bulk 
of  U.S.  soybean  meal  moving  abroad  is  in  the  form 
of  unprocessed  soybeans  since  many  countries 
prefer  to  process  soybeans  themselves. 

Soybean  meal  prices  (44-percent  protein,  Deca- 
tur) in  1979/80  are  expected  to  average  slightly 
below  the  1978/79  level  of  $190  per  short  ton. 


COTTONSEED  AND  PRODUCTS 

Production  Up  Sharply 

Cottonseed  production  in  1979/80  is  estimated  at 
5.6  million  short  tons,  31  percent  above  last  season, 
because  of  larger  acreage  and  higher  yields. 

Cottonseed  crushing  may  expand  to  5  million 
short  tons  compared  with  4  million  in  1978/79.  A 
crush  of  this  size  will  produce  about  1.6  billion 
pounds  of  crude  cottonseed  oil  and  2.3  million  tons 
of  meal. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  cottonseed  during 
August-September  averaged  $123  per  ton  compared 
with  $89  for  the  same  2  months  in  1978.  Carryover 
stocks  of  cottonseed  on  August  1  were  well  below 
the  1978  level  and  cotton  ginnings  of  the  1979  crop 
are  lagging  year-earlier  levels. 

Cottonseed  oil  supplies  for  this  1979/80 
marketing  year  are  estimated  at  1.7  billion  pounds, 
somewhat  above  last  year's  1.4  billion. 

Domestic  disappearance  may  increase  from  the 
0.6-billion-pound  level  of  1978/79.  However,  large 
supplies  of  competing  oils,  such  as  soybean  and 
sunflowerseed,  will  provide  stiff  competition.  These 
vegetable  oils  compete  as  ingredients  in  the 
manufacture  of  shortening,  margarine,  and  cook- 
ing and  salad  oils. 

Cottonseed  oil  exports  are  expected  to  rise 
slightly  above  the  0.7  billion  pounds  shipped  in 
1978/79.  Although  world  supplies  of  vegetable  oils 
likely  will  be  larger,  U.S.  cottonseed  oil  is  preferred 
in  Western  Europe,  South  America,  and  Egypt  and 
should  remain  competitive  in  these  areas. 

Wholesale  prices  for  cottonseed  oil  (crude, 
Mississippi  Valley)  during  1979/80  probably  will 
average  slightly  below  the  30-cent-level  of  last  sea- 
son. The  strong  preference  for  cottonseed  oil  in 
other  countries  has  enabled  it  to  maintain  a  2-  to  3- 
cent  premium  over  soybean  oil,  which  likely  will 
continue  in  the  year  ahead.  About  one-half  of  the 
U.S.  cottonseed  oil  production  has  been  exported  in 
recent  years. 
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T«  =  LE      7. —  COTTONSEED:      S'^BEaGE.  PI^DUCIIDV   'SD  PBICE.   9»   SUT"",   SSD  J^EHS.   CHOP   rf '« S.  1976-79 


STITE   »HD  »»E» 

coTToi;  4c»c«iE  "SRvcsr-n 

COTTDWSfrO  YIELD 
orp   a-Rr  M/.svrST''') 

C^IIONSEf  POOnuCTION 

P'lCE   PE»  TT, 
DECEIVED  BY  cji-ras 

sE*so>i  Jvm:;.: 

197(.    I    1977     ;     1978    '.  1979 

1976    :    1977     ;    1978  '. 

 :  :  

197f.     :    1977      ;     1978     '.  1979 

 1  :  

1976    :    1977    :  1978     ."  1979 

 :  :  :..iu.. 

-  -   -  ItOOO   ACRES  -  -  - 

-  -  -  -  poufins  -  -  -  - 

-      -   -    l.POC    TOMS    -    -  - 

....  JOLIUBS  -   -  -  - 

CILIFORM  » 

1  .120 

1 ,390 

1 ,455 

1.655 

1,850 

1,583 

1,132 

1 .036 

1  .100 

824 

106.00 

76.00 

121 .00 

340 

557 

572 

658 

2.041 

1  ,598 

1  ,574 

347 

445 

450 

105.00 

75.00 

102.00 

\'"y  ''EXIC^ 

1  37 

1 23 

906 

992 

800 

29 

68 

44 

102.00 

66.00 

125.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.000 

2,000 

2,000 

1 

1 

1 

105.00 

78.00 

110.00 

T0I4L  WEST 

1 ,525 

2,085 

2,151 

2.460 

1  ,853 

1 ,587 

1  .226 

1  ,413 

1  .614 

1  ,319 

104.50 

73.75 

114.00 

t:xas 

4,500 

6,473 

6,228 

6,930 

565 

646 

476 

1  .271 

2,089 

1 ,483 

99.00 

65.00 

110.00 

5<L 

335 

520 

585 

580 

400 

634 

488 

67 

165 

143 

105.00 

63.00 

120.00 

T0T4L  S^UThJEST 

4,835 

6,993 

6,813 

7.510 

553 

647 

477 

1  .338 

2,254 

1 ,626 

102.00 

64.25 

115.00 

"ISSOUBI 

260 

258 

182 

140 

515 

652 

824 

67 

94 

75 

98.00 

66.00 

97.00 

ARKANSAS 

619 

634 

294 

400 

241 

105.00 

72.50 

117.00 

370 

300 

2  30 

2  30 

492 

666 

818 

91 

100 

94 

104.00 

74.00 

115.00 

908 

432 

610 

522 

107.00 

77.00 

123.00 

LOUISIANA 

560 

'540 

'510 

465 

732 

930 

706 

205 

251 

180 

105.00 

73.50 

114.00 

ILLINOIS 

KiNTJCKY 

1 

1 

1 

1 

If 

I' 

104.00 

74.00 

TOTAL  VALLEY 

3.611 

3,389 

2,832 

2.465 

603 

858 

785 

1  .089 

1  ,455 

1,112 

103.00 

72.83 

111.20 

VIRGINIA 

1 

1 

2/ 

2/ 

1 

2/ 

11 

11 

100.00 

71.00 

100.00 

V3RTH  CAROLI'li 

71 

83 

42 

46 

704 

458 

762 

25 

19 

16 

65.00 

115.00 

S3UTM  CAROLIVl 

159 

153 

98 

112 

692 

549 

878 

55 

42 

43 

99.00 

68.00 

1 11 .00 

3:oRGIA 

240 

170 

115 

140 

583 

353 

748 

70 

30 

43 

97.00 

59.00 

108.00 

c^nRIDA 

7 

6 

4 

3 

571 

667 

100 

2 

2 

2 

116.00 

77.00 

125.00 

1LA9AKA 

420 

395 

315 

32  5 

614 

532 

692 

129 

105 

109 

103.00 

69.50 

105.00 

TOTAL  SOUTHEAST 

898 

808 

574 

626 

626 

490 

281 

198 

213 

103.00 

68.25 

110.67 

5TME9  STATES 

45 

2/ 

1 

1 

TOTAL  U.S. 

10.914 

13,275 

12,370 

13. 061 

755 

832 

690 

858 

4,  122 

5,5?1 

4,269 

5.600  103.00 

70.  30 

114.00  3/123.00 

yl    Indicate'*  '^rtoher  1.  based  on  average  seed  lint  ratio. 

2/    Less  than  500  tons. 

3/    August-September  simple  average 


TABLE   8   . — COTTONSEED:     SUPPLY   ANU   D I SA  =  PE»  R4  M : :  .   pRIC-:   «N0   VALUE   OF  PRODUCTS.  1970-79 


YTl'    3'"Gm>ilN;  AUGUST 


SUPPLY    AND    DI S« PPEf R4NCE 
(li'iOO  TONS! 


1978 
1/ 


1979 
2/ 


STOCKS.   AUGJST  1 

80 

21B 

235 

508 

479 

554 

202 

263 

816 

520 

IMPORTS 
PRODUCT  ION 

't, 

068 

240 

5, 

393 

5, 

015 

4, 

510 

3, 

218 

4, 

122 

5, 

521 

4 , 

269 

5,500 

TOTAL  SUPPLY 

I'.B 

4  , 

458 

5, 

628 

5, 

524 

4, 

989 

3. 

772 

4, 

324 

5, 

804 

5, 

085 

6,120 

disappearance: 

CRUSHINGS 

3. 

728 

3, 

960 

4, 

380 

4, 

792 

4, 

225 

2  , 

952 

3, 

499 

4  . 

313 

4, 

097 

5,000 

EXPORTS 

39 

4 

10 

49 

7 

51 

52 

62 

18 

85 

SEED 

163 

189 

173 

198 

128 

190 

181 

180 

175 

191 

RESIDUAL  5/ 

70 

57 

6 

74 

367 

307 

413 

275 

244 

TOTAL  DISAPPEARANCE 

3. 

930 

4, 

223 

5, 

120 

5, 

045 

4, 

435 

3, 

570 

4,040 

4  , 

988 

4  , 

555 

5,520 

STOCKS.   JULY  51 

218 

235 

508 

479 

5  54 

202 

283 

816 

520 

500 

P»I 

:e 

{DOLLARS ) 

p^iCE  PER  ton: 

SUPPCRT   TO  PACKERS  «/ 

37.00 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

5/ 

RECEIVED  BY  FA^tERS 

56 

.50 

55.80 

49 

.50 

110.10 

135 

.50 

97 

.00 

103 

.00 

70 

.30 

114 

.00 

115.00 

PRICE  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS: 

NEAL.   PER   TON  4/ 

73 

.50 

73 

.90 

144 

.80 

138 

.00 

123 

.00 

129 

.99 

184 

.97 

134 

.95 

150.97 

HULLS.   PER  T0^  7/ 

23.00 

26 

.00 

21.00 

32 

.00 

42 

.00 

64 

.00 

50.00 

37 

.00 

110.00 

(CENTS) 

OIL.  PER  POUND  8/ 

14.7 

13.2 

13.7 

30.7 

33.9 

24.5 

25.3 

23.7 

31.2 

LINTERS.   PER  POUND  9/ 

3.8 

4.0 

3.9 

9.5 

8.3 

5.5 

5.7 

7.5 

9.5 

<  DOLLARS) 

COHBINEO  VALUE  10/ 

.70 

69 

.74 

120 

.95 

186 

.89 

189 

.42 

165 

.85 

189 

.49 

160.33 

221.00 

PRICE   SPREA3  11/ 

38 

.20 

32 

.94 

71 

.45 

85.79 

53 

.92 

59 

.85 

85.49 

90 

.03 

107 

.00 

1/  PRELIMINARY.     2/  FORECAST  BASED  ON  OCTOBER   lilDICATIOt.S.     3/   INCLUDES  FEED,   FERTILIZER.   AND  LOSS.     4/  PURCHASE  PRICE.     5/  NO 
PROGRAM.     6/  41-PERCENT,   BULK,   CARLOTS,   MEMPHIS.     7/  CARLOAD  LOTS,   VALLEY.     ESTIMATED  BY  ESCS.     6/  CRUDE.   F.O.B.   VALLEY.     9/  AVERAGE 
PRICE  FOR  ALL  GRADES  AND  MARKET  POINTS,   F.O.B.  MILLS.     10/  COMBINED  VALUE  OF   PRODUCTS  PER  TON  CRUSHED.     11/   SPREAD  BETWEEN  COM- 
BINED VALUE  OF  COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS  PER  TON  OF   SEED  CRUSHED  AND  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  COTTONSEED. 
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Table  9. — U.S.   sunf lowerseed ,  oil,  and  meal:     Estimated  supply, 
disappearance,  and  price,  1975-79 


T  t*  PTTl 

76  ■ 

1976- 

77   ;  1977- 

78  ;  1978- 

79 

•  1Q7Q_ 

Sunf lowerseed 

Area  (1,000  hectares) 

Planted 

:  523 

464 

1,008 

1,218 

2,380 

Harvested 

:  481 

425 

959 

J  -J  J 

1  19? 

2,330 

Yield  (Metric  ton/hectare) 

:  1. 

13 

1. 

17  1. 

39  1. 

54 

1. 

57 

Supply  (Thousand  metric  tons) 

Beginning  stocks,  Sept.  1 





23 

11 

130 

Product  ion 

:  544 

499 

1,330 

1,839 

3,660 

Imports 

:  2 

2 

3 

7 

5 

Total  supply 

546 

501 

1,356 

1,923 

3,795 

Disappearance 

Crush 

180 

35 

219 

292 

365 

Non— oi 1  u^ase 

1.1  V-/  L  k              -A-              l_l  O  CA  C~ 

:  91 

103 

113 

125 

Planting  seed 

2 

3 

5 

10 

10 

Exports 

O  "7  O 

:     z  /  J 

O  O  "7 

33  / 

942 

1,366 

''^3,285 

Total  use 

:  546 

478 

1,279 

1,793 

Ending  stocks,  Aug.  31 



23 

11 

130 

Season  avg.   price  (Dol./MT) 

238 

243 

229 

240 

230 

Supply 

Sunflower  oil 

Beginning  stocks,  Oct.  1 

:   

8 

3 

7 

Production 

72 

14 

86 

120 

150 

Total  supply 

72 

22 

86 

123 

157 

Fl  1  ^  ^viTi    Pi  7" i^n  c 

Domestic  use 

16 

7 

49 

78 

110 

Exports 

48 

15 

34 

40 

40 

Total  use 

64 

22 

83 

118 

150 

Ending  stocks,  Sept.  30 

8 



3 

7 

7 

Average  price  (Dol./MT) 





728 

685 

Supply 

Sunflower 

meal 

Beginning  stocks,  Oct.   1  : 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4 

4 

Production 

NA 

NA 

NA 

180 

220 

Total  supply 

NA 

NA 

NA 

184 

224 

D isaoD ear an c p  ' 

Domestic  use 

NA 

NA 

NA 

180 

220 

Exports 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  use 

NA 

NA 

NA 

180 

220 

Ending  stocks,  Sept.  30 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4 

4 

Average  price  (Dol./MT) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

136 

132 

NOTE:     U.S.   estimates  are  based  on  limited  data  from  the  Crop  Reporting 


Board,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  special  appraisals.  ^Available  for  export  or 
carryover  stocks. 
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WORLD  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION 
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Cottonseed  meal  supplies  for  1979/80  are  placed 
at  2.3  million  tons  compared  with  2.0  million  last 
season.  With  continuing  strong  demand  for  use  in 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  rations,  domestic  use  is  esti- 
mated at  2.0  million  tons,  up  somewhat  from 
1978/79.  Exports  may  total  around  150,000  tons, 
not  much  changed  from  last  season. 

During  August-September,  cottonseed  meal 
prices  (41 -percent  protein,  Memphis)  averaged  $180 
per  ton,  compared  with  $152  for  the  similar  period 
the  year  before.  Prices  are  relatively  strong, 
reflecting  the  good  demand  for  oilseed  meals  and 
lagging  ginnings  of  the  1979  cotton  crop. 


SUNFLOWERSEED 

Supply  Doubles 

U.S.  sunflowerseed  supplies  are  projected  at  a 
record  3.8  million  metric  tons  compared  with  1.9 
million  in  1978/79,  reflecting  expanded  plantings 
and  yields. 

Although  domestic  crushings  will  continue  to 
expand  during  1979/80,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  supply  will  still  be  available  for  export.  Europe 
and  Mexico  are  major  markets  for  U.S. 
sunflowerseed. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  1979-crop 
sunflowerseed  probably  will  average  slightly  below 
the  $243  per  metric  ton  received  last  season.  The 
Duluth-Superior  port  strike  stopped  export 
movement  in  August  and  September  just  when  the 
new  harvest  was  about  to  commence,  resulting  in  a 
substantially  larger  carryover  than  earlier 
anticipated.  And  with  the  record  harvest  this  fall, 
storage  and  transportation  facilities  will  be  taxed — 
likely  resulting  in  lower  prices  to  farmers. 
However,  export  demand  likely  will  be  at  a  new 
high  and  this  may  result  in  a  post-harvest  sea- 
sonal price  rise.  Storage  facilities  for  sunflowerseed 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  are  short  this  year 
because  of  the  bumper  crop. 

Crush  Capacity  Expanding 

Sunflowerseed  production  has  increased  sharply 
in  recent  years,  spurred  by  the  development  of  high 
oil  content  seed  (40  percent)  and  the  hybrid  variet- 
ies. Virtually  all  of  the  U.S.  area  planted  this  year 
is  to  hybrids.  With  more  U.S.  sunflowerseed  avail- 
able and  domestic  demand  for  oil  and  meal 
increasing,  the  crushing  industry  is  also  expanding 
rapidly. 

The  annual  sunflowerseed  crushing  capacity  in 
the  northern  producing  areas  is  estimated  at  just 
under  1.0  million  metric  tons  in  1979/80,  about  40 
percent  more  than  last  season.  With  the  season's 
crush  projected  at  about  365,000  tons,  the  industry 


will  be  operating  at  about  40  percent  of  potential 
capacity. 

Excess  Capacity  Next  Few  Years 

Based  on  plant  expansions  and  new  mills 
announced  by  industry  (three  new  mills  in  North 
Dakota),  the  projected  crushing  capacity  for 
sunflowerseed  is  2.0  million  tons  in  1980/81  and 
2.2  million  tons  in  1981/82.  Since  sunflowerseed 
crushings  are  projected  to  rise  at  a  more  moderate 
pace,  the  U.S.  sunflowerseed  industry  will  have  a 
large  excess  of  processing  capacity,  if  investment 
plans  for  new  crushing  capacity  materializes.  In 
the  longer  run,  the  crushing  industry  will  more 
fully  utilize  its  potential  capacity  as  the  demand 
for  sunflowerseed  oil  and  meal  expands. 

U.S.  Use  of  Oil 

And  Meal  Up  Sharply 

With  more  food  processors  now  producing  and 
marketing  sunflowerseed  cooking/salad  oils  and 
margarines  on  a  national  basis,  domestic  use  of 
sunflowerseed  oil  expanded  to  about  78,000  metric 
tons  in  1978/79,  an  increase  of  about  two-thirds 
over  the  previous  year.  These  are  estimates  since 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not  include 
sunflowerseed  oil  in  its  monthly  report  (M20K 
series)  of  fats  and  oils  factory  consumption  and 
warehouse  stocks. 

Sunflowerseed  oil  prices  have  weakened  some 
recently,  with  market  quotes  in  mid-October  about 
$715  per  ton. 

Exports  of  sunflowerseed  oil  during  1978/79 
totaled  an  estimated  40,000  tons,  up  slightly  from 
the  previous  year.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  exports 
are  crude  oil  and  the  remainder  is  mainly  salad  oil. 
Egypt  and  Venezuela  are  the  major  markets. 

The  domestic  use  of  sunflowerseed  meal  is  esti- 
mated at  about  180,000  tons  in  1978/79,  well  above 
a  year  earlier.  Sunflowerseed  meal  is  a  high-protein 
ingredient  utilized  in  livestock  rations. 
Sunflowerseed  processed  without  dehulling 
produces  a  28-percent  protein  meal;  partially 
dehulling  produces  a  44-percent  protein  meal.  Fur- 
ther removal  of  hulls  is  possible  by  screening  the 
meal,  resulting  in  a  51-percent  protein  meal. 


WORLD  OILSEED  SITUATION 

New  Record  High  Output 

World  oilseed  crops  in  1979/80  are  projected  at  a 
record  178  million  metric  tons,  up  19  million  from 
the  1978/79  output  of  159  million  tons.  Sharp 
increases  in  soybean  and  sunflowerseed  production 
along  with  smaller  growth  in  the  other  oilseed 
crops  all  contribute  to  the  12-percent  gain. 
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Oilseed  crops  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  for 
1979/80  are  now  being  harvested  and  the  outlook 
is  for  much  larger  potential  world  supplies  of  high- 
protein  meals  and  fats  and  oils.  An  important 
contributing  factor  is  the  growth  in  U.S. 
production  of  about  a  fifth,  due  to  larger  crops  of 
soybeans,  sunflowers,  cottonseed,  and  lard.  The 
Brazilian  soybean  crop  to  be  harvested  in  the 
spring  of  1980  is  expected  to  recover  from  the 
droughts  of  the  past  2  years,  while  Argentine 
soybean  and  Malaysian  palm  oil  crops  continue  to 
increase. 

World  production  of  high-protein  meals  in 
1979/80  is  projected  at  96  million  tons  (44-percent 
protein  basis),  up  13  percent  over  1978/79  and 
nearly  double  the  annual  growth  rate  of  recent 
years.  World  fats  and  oils  production  is  projected 
at  59  million  tons,  8  percent  over  the  1978/79  level 
compared  with  the  long-run  growth  rate  of  3 
percent. 

World  consumption  of  high-protein  meals  and 
fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand  in 
1979/80.  A  strong  consumption  response  to  lower 
prices  could  more  than  offset  other  factors  that 
suggest  a  tempering  in  demand  growth. 

The  real  economic  growth  rate  in  OECD  coun- 
tries is  expected  to  slow  to  2  percent  in  1980  from  3 
in  1979  and  3V2  percent  in  1978.  In  addition,  the  EC 
countries  likely  will  be  in  the  contracting  phase  of 
the  pork  production  cycle.  Deliveries  of  manioc  to 
Europe  were  reduced  last  summer  and  are  likely  to 
remain  at  reduced  levels  in  1980,  limiting  increases 
in  demand  for  protein  meals. 


COCONUT  OIL 

Imports  May  Decline  Again 

U.S.  coconut  oil  imports  during  the  1979/80 
marketing  year  may  decline  slightly  from  the 
435,000-metric-ton  level  of  last  season,  if  coconut 
oil  prices  continue  near  their  currently  high  levels 
over  the  next  few  months.  World  copra  production 
is  expected  to  increase  about  a  tenth  from  the 
1978/79  level  of  4.7  million  tons,  as  output 
prospects  improve  in  the  Philippines,  the  world's 
major  producer-exporter  of  copra  and  coconut  oil. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  proposed  a 
cartel  of  the  coconut  oil  processing  industry  in  that 
country.  It  is  too  early  to  analyze  the  impact  a 
cartel  would  have  on  the  coconut  oil  trade  in  the 
world.  Generally  speaking,  cartels  in  the  fats  and 
oils  industry  do  not  work  because  of  the 
interchangeability  and  substitutability  in  many 
end-uses. 

U.S.  use  of  coconut  oil  in  1978/79  declined 
slightly  from  the  445-million-ton  level  of  the  year 

before,  mainly  because  of  the  high  price  of  coconut 


oil  relative  to  U.S.  soybean  oil.  These  oils  compete 
for  use  in  manufacture  of  margarine,  shortening, 
and  salad  and  cooking  oils.  In  some  baking  and 
confectionery  products,  domestically  produced  veg- 
etable oils  cannot  be  substituted  for  coconut  oil 
because  of  coconut  oil's  high  lauric  acid  properties. 

Coconut  oil  prices  (crude.  Pacific  Coast) 
advanced  from  about  $700  per  ton  in  the  summer 
of  1978  to  about  $1,265  in  July  1979,  then  declined 
to  $970  in  September  1979.  The  1978/79  marketing 
year  average  was  $1,071  per  ton  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  more  than  the  $657  average  during  1977/78. 
Coconut  oil  prices  during  1979/80  probably  will  be 
relatively  more  steady  than  last  season,  possibly 
averaging  as  much  as  a  fourth  lower.  Historically, 
coconut  oil  prices  have  shown  wider  price  fluctu- 
ations than  other  fats  and  oils  primarily  due  to 
weather  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 


PALM  OIL 

Imports  May  Increase; 
Prices  Now  Competitive 

U.S.  palm  oil  imports  during  1979/80  may 
increase  somewhat  from  the  127,000  metric  tons 
(estimated)  of  last  season.  Prices  have  already 
become  more  attractive  to  U.S.  food  manufacturers 
and  availabilities  from  Malaysia  are  increasing. 
World  production  of  palm  oil  in  1979/80  is 
projected  at  4.3  million  tons,  up  about  10  percent 
from  the  3.9  milUon  tons  of  1978/79.  The  United 
States  does  not  produce  any  palm  oil  so  imports, 
which  are  duty  free,  come  mainly  from  Malaysia. 

During  the  1978/79  marketing  year,  palm  oil 
prices  sold  at  a  premium  over  soybean  oil  and 
imports  declined  nearly  a  fourth— to  the  lowest 
level  in  5  years.  Palm  oil  prices  on  the  West  Coast 
averaged  $695  per  ton  (19  percent  above  1977/78) 
while  soybean  oil  at  Decatur  averaged  $600  (11 
percent  above  1977/78)— a  differential  of  $95  per 
ton.  The  price  difference  in  1977/78  averaged  $60 
per  ton. 

Palm  oil  prices  in  mid-October  1979,  at  $650  per 
ton,  are  competitive  with  domestic  soybean  oil 
prices  of  $632  per  ton— after  adjusting  for 
transportation  costs  from  the  West  Coast  to  the 
Midwest  and  allowing  for  the  higher  refining  loss 
in  palm  oil. 

If  world  production  expands  as  projected  and 
price  relationships  remain  favorable  as  now 
appears  likely,  U.S.  use  of  palm  oil  probably  will 
rise  from  the  125,000  ton  level  of  1978/79.  Palm  oil 
is  used  mainly  in  the  production  of  hydrogenated 
shortenings,  with  smaller  quantities  going  into 
margarine  and  cooking  and  salad  oil  production. 
Palm  oil  is  blended  with  soybean  oil  in  these  uses. 
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LARD 

Output  Increasing 

Lard  production  during  the  1979/80  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  about  1.2  billion  pounds,  up 
around  a  tenth  from  the  last  marketing  year.  The 
increase  is  due  mainly  to  larger  hog  slaughter 
since  lard  yield  per  hog  killed  probably  will 
continue  near  the  1978/79  rate  of  13  pounds. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  lard  likely  will  total 
around  1.0  billion  pounds  in  1979/80  compared 
with  an  estimated  935  million  last  year.  The  direct 
use  of  lard  may  continue  near  the  0.6-billion-pound 
level  while  the  use  in  shortening  and  margarine 
manufacture  may  increase,  if  lard  prices  remain 
competitive  with  other  major  fats  and  oils.  Exports 
and  shipments  may  increase  slightly  from  the  140- 
million-pound  level  of  1978/79.  The  major  overseas 
markets  for  U.S.  lard  are  the  United  Kingdom  and 
South  America. 

Lard  prices  (tanks,  loose,  Chicago)  last  season 
averaged  25.3  cents  per  pound  ($558  per  metric 
ton),  about  3  cents  ($66)  above  1977/78.  Prices 
ranged  from  a  low  of  23  cents  to  a  high  of  30  cents. 
But  prices  this  season  likely  will  exhibit  a  more 
stable  pattern.  Prices  in  mid-October  were  25  cents, 
or  about  half  a  cent,  above  October  1978. 
Increasing  lard  production  coupled  with  larger 
supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  this  year  likely  will 
result  in  lard  prices  averaging  slightly  below 
1978/79  levels. 


PEANUTS 

Supply  At  New  High 

U.S.  peanut  supplies  during  the  1979/80 
marketing  year  are  estimated  at  4.7  billion  pounds 
(farmers'  stock  basis),  up  about  3  percent  from  last 
season.  The  production  gain  is  due  to  increased 
yields  since  the  national  peanut  acreage  allotment 
at  1.6  million  acres  is  unchanged  from  1978. 

U.S.  use  of  peanuts  for  food  reached  a  record  2.0 
billion  pounds  in  1978/79,  an  8-percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year,  and  equates  to  more  than  9 
pounds  per  person  (in-shell  basis).  Further 
increases  in  edible  uses  are  expected  in  1979/80, 
although  the  rate  of  gain  probably  will  be  less 
than  last  season.  Peanut  prices  have  been 
relatively  low  compared  with  competitive  foods  and 
this  is  probably  the  main  reason  for  the  boost  in 
consumption. 

U.S.  peanut  exports  have  been  at  record-high 
levels  the  last  two  seasons,  totaling  more  than  1.1 
billion  pounds  in  1978/79.  U.S.  peanuts  have  been 
competitively  priced  in  world  markets  since 
supplies  from  India  and  other  major  exporting 


countries  were  reduced.  The  1979/80  outlook  is  for 
another  good  export  year,  with  the  level  influenced 
largely  by  the  Indian  peanut  situation,  since  more 
U.S.  peanuts  will  be  available  for  export  or  domes- 
tic crush. 

The  U.S.  average  loan  rate  for  1979-crop  quota 
peanuts  is  21  cents  a  pound,  unchanged  from  the 

1978  rate,  and  season  average  farm  prices  are 
expected  to  average  near  this  level.  The  loan  rate 
for  additional  peanuts,  at  15  cents  per  pound,  is  up 
2.5  cents  from  the  1978-crop  rate. 

FLAXSEED 

1979  Crop  Up 

The  1979/80  flaxseed  supply  totals  16  million 
bushels,  slightly  less  than  last  season.  The  1979 
flaxseed  crop  is  up  about  21  percent,  but  carryover 
stocks  last  June  were  down  and  prospective 
imports  are  below  1978/79  levels. 

Crushings  during  1979/80  probably  will  total 
near  the  13-million-bushel  output,  leaving  little 
seed  available  for  export.  A  crush  this  size  will 
produce  about  260  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  and 
about  250,000  short  tons  of  linseed  meal.  Flaxseed 
crushings  have  ranged  between  11  and  13  million 
bushels  during  the  past  five  seasons. 

F'laxseed  prices  received  by  farmers  declined 
from  $7.27  per  bushel  in  June  1979  to  $6.36  in 
September,  averaging  $6.73  per  bushel  during  the 
period  compared  with  $5.45  in  1978.  Flaxseed 
prices  probably  are  seasonally  low  and  some  price 
increase  appears  probable  over  the  next  few 
months.  Linseed  oil  prices  (raw,  Minneapolis)  in 
mid-October  were  about  30  cents  per  pound  while 
linseed  meal  (34-percent  protein,  Minneapolis)  is 
quoted  at  $180  per  short  ton. 

TALLOW 

Output  May  Increase 

Production  of  tallow  (edible  and  inedible)  and 
greases  for  the  1979/80  marketing  year  is  projected 
at  about  7  billion  pounds,  up  slightly  from  last 
year  due  to  heavier  slaughter  weights  of  cattle  and 
increased  pork  production.  During  1978/79,  edible 
tallow  output  was  up  significantly  while  inedible 
tallow  and  greases  were  off.  Edible  tallow  accounts 
for  about  15  percent  of  the  total  tallow  and  greases 
produced  and  its  share  has  gained. 

Domestic  use  may  increase  slightly  in  1979/80 
from  the  4.2  billion  pounds  of  last  season,  while 
exports  may  total  near  the  2.7  billion  pounds  of 
1978/79.  Increases  in  petrochemical  feed  stock 
prices  may  result  in  strengthening  the  demand  for 
natural  fats  and  oils  such  as  tallow  and  greases. 
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TA3LE   11. — peanuts:     ACREAf.E.   PPODUCT10,\  ANO   =^ICE.   3r  STATES  AND  AREAS.  1977-79 


STATE   AMD  « 

R^  A 

ACREAGE  HARVESTED 
FOR  .NUTS 

YIELD  oL«  ACR 
HlRVESTEO 

»R50UCTI ON 

1/ 

RRICE 
3Y  -arm; 

PER  POUND 
BS  (SEASON 

RECEIVED 
AVERAGE) 

1977 

:     1978  : 

1979 

1977 

:     1978  : 

1979 

1977 

:  1978 

:  1979 

1977 

i  1978 
;  2/ 

1979 
2/ 

1,000 

ACR  ES 

OUNDS  - 

MILLION  POUNDS  -  - 

-  CENTS  - 

VIRGINIA 
MIRTH  CAROLINA 

103 . 0 
166.0 

103.0 
166.0 

102 . 0 
166.0 

2,845 
2  ,675 

3  ,100 
2,825 

2 
2 

,950 
600 

293 
444 

319 
469 

301 
432 

21.3 
20.6 

21. 
22. 

3 
0 

TOTAL  VA.-N.C. 

A^  EA 

269.  0 

269 

.0 

268.0 

2,740 

2 

,753 

2 

,735 

737 

741 

733 

20.9 

21. 

7 

SOUTH  CAROLI^A 

GE0RGI4 

=.ORIDA 

«.A3AHA 

■MISSISSIPPI 

15.0 
526.0 

55.0 
215.0 
7.0 

15 
526 

54 
214 
8 

.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

15.2 
527.0 

55.0 
213.0 
7.8 

2,080 
2  , 850 
3,100 
2,740 
1,650 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

,350 
,300 
,380 
,630 
,000 

2 
3 
3 
2 
1 

,200 
,  400 
,250 
,700 
,750 

31 
1,499 
171 
589 

12 

36 
1,736 
183 
563 

16 

33 
1,792 
179 
575 

14 

21.0 
20.9 
20.7 
22.2 
22,0 

21.0 
21.0 
21.3 
21.1 
21.0 

TOTAL   S.   E.  Al 

;a 

818.0 

816 

.0 

818.0 

2  ,814 

3 

,110 

3 

,170 

2,303 

2,538 

. 2 , 593 

21.2 

21. 

0 

OKLAHOMA 
TiXSS 

N-:u  MEXICO 

120.0 
300.  0 
9.4 

115 
301 
9 

.0 
.0 
.4 

120.0 
309.0 
9.5 

2  ,230 
1,315 
2,700 

1 
1 
2 

,800 
,450 
,560 

2 
1 

2 

,050 
,600 
,400 

268 
395 
25 

207 
436 
24 

246 
494 
23 

21.4 
19.6 
25.0 

21. 
20. 
22. 

2 
2 
0 

TOTAL    S.    U.  AR 

t  A 

429.4 

430 

.6 

438.6 

1,601 

1 

,  566 

1 

,740 

688 

674 

763 

20.5 

20. 

6 

TOTAL  U.S. 

1, 516.4 

1,  511 

.6  1 

524.6 

2,457 

2 

,639 

2 

,682 

3,726 

3,989 

4,089 

21.0 

21. 

1 

21.3 

1/  FARMERS'  STOCK  9ASIS.  NET  JEIGHT,  BASED  ON  OCTOBER  1  INDICATIONS. 
2/  PRELIMINARY. 


TABLE   12. --PEANUTS   (FARMERS'   STOCK  3ASIS):     SJ'^.r,   3  ISARojaramC;  ,  ANO  PRICE,  1950-79 


YEAR 

3EGINMNG 
AUGUST  1 

SUPPLY 

DISAPPF 

ARANCE 

PRICE  P" 

R  POUND 

RRODUC- 
TION 

:  9  E  3  I M  tj  I N  G  : 
IMPORTS  :    STOCKS  : 
:  AUGUST  i: 

TOTAL 
SUPPLY 

EXPORTS  : 
AND  : 
shipments: 

CRUSHED 
-OR  OIL 

:     SEED.  : 

DOMESTIC  FOOD 

JSE 

SJS'ORT 

:    FEED,  : 
: =ARM  loss: 
:      AND  : 

: SHRINKAGE : 

CIVILIAN 

PY  : 
farmers: 

TOTAL 

PER  CAPITA 

POUNDS 

-  -  CE 

NTS   -  - 

1  950 

2,035 

187 

2.222 

69 

629 

211 

11 

967 

6.1 

10.9 

10. S 

1  551 

1,659 

332 

1  .991 

132 

120 

1  0 

1,005 

6,6 

11.1 

11.5 

1  352 

1,356 

416 

1.772 

3 

195 

111 

in 

998 

6.1 

10.9 

12.0 

1353 

1,57« 

1/ 

422 

1,  996 

239 

3''3 

151 

1  0 

I  .107 

6.1 

11.1 

11.9 

1351 

1,018 

1R5 

286 

1.174 

9 

107 

IT' 

7 

1.012 

6.3 

12.2 

12.2 

1  355 

1  ,54R 

5 

2n9 

I  .762 

6 

257 

157 

1 

951 

5.8 

11.7 

12.2 

1356 

1,6C7 

5 

387 

1  ,999 

102 

260 

152 

3 

1  .026 

6.1 

11.2 

11.1 

1957 

1,136 

2 

156 

1.851 

IP 

239 

162 

3 

1  .181 

6.1 

11.1 

11.1 

1  958 

1.814 

2 

361 

2.177 

62 

335 

170 

8 

•1.088 

6.2 

ir.6 

10.66 

1959 

2/1,523 

1 

511 

2.  03?- 

72 

292 

9G 

3 

1,151 

6.5 

9.6 

9.68 

1360 

1,718 

1  / 

121 

2.112 

tl 

362 

'7 

8 

1,236 

5.9 

10. C 

l-..l)6 

1961 

1,657 

J 

368 

2.  028 

31 

256 

R1 

7 

1  ,258 

6.9 

10.9 

11.05 

1362 

1.719 

2 

389 

2.110 

13 

3n2 

75 

8 

1  ,285 

6.9 

11.0 

11.07 

I  363 

1.912 

2 

397 

2.311 

97 

38  0 

1  ■? 

5 

1,312 

7.1 

11.2 

11.20 

1364 

2.09  9 

2 

111' 

2.511 

179 

173 

75 

9 

1,11-3 

7.1 

11.2 

11.20 

1365  3/ 

2.384 

1 

373 

2.  75!< 

23^ 

517 

137 

1 1 

1,131 

7.1 

11.1 

11.20 

1365 

2.iin 

2 

412 

2.821 

2?2 

58  7 

211 

2 

1,118 

7.3 

11.3 

11.35 

1  3b7 

2.173 

2 

4/372 

2.  817 

198 

611 

156 

3 

1 ,193 

7.6 

11.1 

11.35 

1  968 

2.513 

2 

333 

2.  898 

1'.5 

651 

213 

3 

1,536 

7.7 

11.9 

12.01 

1  369 

2.529 

1 

357 

2.  888 

110 

581 

237 

3 

1,571 

7.8 

12.3 

12.38 

1  970 

2.979 

2 

353 

3.331 

29  J 

799 

219 

3 

1.580 

7.9 

12.8 

12.75 

1  971 

5.005 

2 

153 

3.16  J 

552 

811 

7  9 

1/ 

1,623 

7.9 

13.6 

13.42 

1972 

3.275 

2 

392 

3.669 

521 

85  0 

175 

1.691 

8.2 

11.5 

11.25 

1973 

3.171 

1 

429 

3,904 

799 

683 

119 

1.810 

8.8 

16.2 

16.12 

1974 

3,668 

1 

553 

4,222 

740 

590 

-54 

1,800 

8.5 

17.9 

18.3 

1  975 

3,857 

1 

1,146 

5,  004 

434 

1,447 

193 

1,870 

8.7 

19.6 

19.7 

1  976 

3,751 

1 

1,060 

4,811 

783 

1,108 

513 

1,300 

8.4 

20.0 

20.7 

1  977 

3,726 

1 

608 

4,  336 

1, 

025 

487 

392 

1,850 

8.5 

21.0 

21.5 

1978  5/ 

3,989 

1 

581 

4,571 

1, 

141 

527 

315 

1,995 

9.2 

21.1 

7/21.0 

1979  6/ 

4,089 

1 

593 

4,683 

1, 

100 

575 

308 

2  ,100 

9.5 

21.3 

7/21.0 

1/  LESS   THAN   50C.OOO  POUNDS. 

2/  BEGINNING   wITH   1959  CROP.   PRODUCTION  REPORTED  ON  NET  UEIGHT   BASIS.     PRIOR   YEARS  UERE  GROSS  UEIGHT. 

3/  BEGINNING   1965  REPORTED  CRUSH  ANO  EXPORT   OF   SHELLED   PEANUTS   CONVERTED  TO  FAR'<FRS'   STOCK   BY   1.33  FACTOR. 

1/  NET   JEIGHT   BASIS  BEGINNING  1967. 

5/  PRELIMINARY. 

;/  FORECAST. 

7/  LOAN  RATE  FOR  QUOTA  PEANUTS.  LOAN  RATE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  PEANUTS  12.5  CENTS  FOR  1978  CROP  PEANUTS  AND  15.0  CENTS  FOR  1979  CROP 
PEANUTS. 
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TABLE  13. --FLAXSEED!      SUPPLY,  DISPOSITION,   AND  PRICE,   YEAR  BEGINNING  JUNE,  1965-79 


YEAR  BEGINNING 
JUNE 


PRODUCTION 


ESTIMATED 

STOCKS 
JUNE  1  1/ 


TOTAL 
SUPPLY 


■CRUSHING   I     RESIDUAL  i 


TOTAL 
DISPOSITION 


SEASON 
AVERAGE 
FARM  PRICE 


i..nnn  bii<lhfi 


POL  LAR/BUSHEL 


1965 

35 

402 



12 

866 

48 

268 

5,302 

1 

895 

22 

058 

1,131 

30 

366 

2 

80 

1966 

23 

390 

— 

17 

272 

41 

272 

6,837 

1 

469 

20 

196 

865 

29 

367 

2 

89 

1967 

20 

036 

3 

11 

905 

31 

944 

5,438 

1 

559 

16 

511 

-195 

23 

313 

2 

95 

196S 

26 

983 

1 

8 

631 

35 

615 

9,531 

1 

968 

14 

436 

-1,942 

23 

993 

2 

61 

1969 

34 

929 

11 

622 

46 

551 

6,505 

2 

265 

14 

289 

452 

23 

511 

2 

65 

1970 

29 

416 

1 

23 

040 

52 

457 

3,220 

1 

262 

18 

155 

922 

23 

559 

2 

40 

1971 

18 

198 

74 

28 

898 

47 

170 

910 

933 

21 

022 

1,102 

23 

967 

2 

36 

1972 

13 

883 

3 

23 

203 

37 

089 

9,881 

1 

398 

19 

932 

393 

31 

604 

3 

10 

1973 

16 

408 

399 

5 

485 

22 

292 

630 

1 

360 

17 

203 

-953 

16 

240 

7 

56 

197', 

l* 

083 

130 

4 

052 

18 

265 

372 

1 

231 

13 

366 

245 

15 

234 

9 

66 

1975 

15 

553 

148 

3 

031 

18 

732 

952 

1 

054 

11 

791 

44 

13 

842 

6 

57 

1976 

7 

820 

2 

168 

4 

890 

14 

879 

196 

1 

167 

10 

677 

-166 

11 

675 

7 

06 

1977 

15 

105 

859 

3 

004 

18 

968 

1,001 

1 

089 

11 

615 

313 

14 

016 

4 

54 

1978 

10 

921 

1 

557 

5 

496 

17 

974 

91 

831 

13 

009 

1,303 

15 

2  34 

6 

00 

1979  2/ 

13 

255 

1 

000 

2 

740 

16 

995 

75 

690 

13 

000 

13 

965 

6 

00 

1980  3/ 

3 

030 

1/  ESCS  ESTIMATES  1965-75.  DERIVED  FROM  JULY  1  STOCKS  BY  ADDING  JUNE  CRUSHINGS  AND  EXPORTS. 
REPORTING  BOARD  REPORTED  STOCKS.     2/  PRELIMINARY.      3/  FORECAST  BASED  ON  OCTOBER  1  INDICATIONS. 


BEGINNING  JUNE  1,  1976,  CROP 


TABLE  14. — TALLOH   (INEDIBLE  AND  EDIBLE)   AND  GREASES:      SUPPLY,   DISAPPEARANCE,   AND  PRICE,  1960-79 


YEAR 
BEGINNING 
OCTOBER 

SUPPLY 

DISAPPEARANCE 

!             PRICE  PER 

PRODUCTION 

STOCKS, 
OCT.  1 

EXPORTS  1 

DOMESTIC 

!              :       POUND,  CHICAGO 

INEDIBLE   '  EDIBLE 

total;  """"^ts! 

TOTAL 

AND  1 
SHIPMENTS: 

INEDIBLE    i  EDIBLE 

total;                                     ;  EDIBLE 

MILLION  POUNDS    CENTS  


1960 

3 

561 

414 

3,975 

370 

4,345 

1 

774 

1 

745 

411 

2 

156 

3 

930 

6 

3 

9 

4 

1961 

3 

776 

439 

4,215 

2 

414 

4,531 

1 

715 

2 

093 

436 

2 

531 

4 

246 

5 

5 

8 

5 

1962 

3 

829 

475 

4,304 

2 

366 

4,692 

1 

743 

2 

124 

457 

2 

581 

4 

324 

5 

5 

8 

1 

1963 

4 

604 

572 

5,176 

3 

368 

5,547 

2 

342 

2 

320 

578 

2 

696 

5 

240 

6 

5 

8 

9 

1964 

4 

461 

528 

4,969 

3 

307 

5,299 

2 

150 

2 

239 

527 

2 

766 

4 

925 

8 

4 

11 

4 

1965 

4 

419 

551 

4,970 

2 

373 

5,345 

1 

955 

2 

393 

530 

2 

923 

4 

686 

7 

8 

11 

6 

1966 

4 

766 

597 

5,363 

5 

457 

5,625 

2 

219 

2 

565 

563 

3 

128 

5 

347 

5 

8 

8 

4 

1967 

4 

751 

540 

5,291 

8 

479 

5,778 

2 

218 

2 

577 

557 

3 

144 

5 

362 

4 

9 

6 

2 

1966 

4 

601 

520 

5,121 

4 

416 

5,541 

2 

017 

2 

668 

526 

3 

194 

5 

211 

5 

2 

8 

3 

1969 

4 

830 

566 

5,396 

7 

330 

5,733 

2 

052 

2 

721 

544 

3 

255 

5 

327 

7 

9 

11 

0 

1970 

5 

252 

550 

5,802 

7 

407 

6,216 

2 

597 

2 

628 

518 

3 

145 

5 

743 

8 

1 

11 

0 

1971 

5 

095 

523 

5,618 

7 

473 

6,098 

2 

452 

2 

735 

545 

3 

281 

5 

733 

6 

6 

10 

3 

1972 

4 

845 

481 

5,326 

2 

355 

5,593 

2 

300 

2 

567 

479 

3 

045 

5 

345 

12 

8 

15 

4 

1973 

5 

595 

556 

6,151 

6 

347 

6,506 

2 

563 

2 

940 

500 

3 

440 

5 

023 

16 

7 

23 

7 

1974 

4 

908 

557 

5,455 

12 

483 

5,950 

2 

204 

2 

676 

548 

3 

426 

5 

530 

14 

0 

27 

3 

1975 

5 

464 

528 

5,992 

16 

332 

6,340 

2 

164 

3 

295 

470 

3 

765 

5 

929 

15 

0 

18 

0 

1976 

6 

030 

530 

6,560 

6 

411 

5,977 

2 

672 

3 

160 

534 

3 

714 

6 

566 

15 

8 

20 

0 

1977 

6 

108 

795 

6,903 

6 

396 

7,305 

2 

742 

3 

404 

723 

4 

127 

6 

869 

18 

5 

22 

1 

1976  1/ 

6 

050 

935 

6,985 

6 

436 

7  ,427 

2 

675 

3 

377 

875 

4 

252 

5 

927 

23 

7 

25 

9 

1979  2/ 

6 

075 

975 

7,050 

5 

500 

7,555 

2 

700 

3 

450 

900 

4 

350 

7 

050 

3/20 

6 

3/24 

5 

1980 

1/  preliminary.     2/  FORECAST.     3/  MID-OCTOBER  1979  PRICE  OUOTES. 
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Inedible  tallow  prices  (bleachable  fancy, 
Chicago)  varied  from  20  cents  per  pound  to  26 
cents  during  the  1978/79  marketing  year,  aver- 
aging about  23  cents.  Prices  in  1979/80  probably 
will  continue  near  this  level,  reflecting  continuing 


strong  demand  and  the  increased  costs  of  col- 
lecting and  rendering  tallow  and  greases.  Edible 
tallow  prices  (loose,  Chicago)  ranged  from  24  to  30 
cents  per  pound  during  1978/79,  averaging  about 
26  cents  per  pound  or  about  the  same  level  as  lard. 


*  *  *  *  * 


U.S.  Oils  and  Fats  Production* 

Mil.  metric  tons 


1975/76    1976/77     1977/78     1978/79    1979/80^  1980/81 

*  Excludes  tall  oil.  °  Linseed  oil  and  fish  oil.  ^Projected. 

USDA  Neg.  ESCS  154-79  (9) 
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T«BLr  15  --WH0LES4LE  PRICES  PER  POUND  FOR  FATS  AND  OILS 


ITEH 


MAR  : 

APR  : 

MAY 

JUN  : 

JUL  : 

AUG 

CENTS 

WHOLESALE 

PUTTER.   CREAHCRT,   GRADE  A,   (92-   AMD  93-SCORE)   BULK.  NEW  YORK 

11'. 1 

125.5 

125.4 

125.2 

125.2 

155.0 

PUTTER.  CREAKERT.   GRADE   A,    (92-SC0RE>   BULK.  CHICAGO 

lin.o 

120.0 

120.0 

120.1 

124.0 

130.0 

CASTOR  OIL.   SO. It   eOAZILIAN.   TANKS.    IMPORTED.   NEK  roRK 

J  7.9 

37. n 

57.8 

58.4 

41.5 

50.9 

CDCONUT  OIL.  CRUDE.   TANK  CARS.  PACIFIC   COAST  1/ 

A7.0 

49.9 

S3. 2 

57.3 

iJ.S 

53.7 

COCONUT   OIL.   CRUDE.    TANKS.   F.O.B..   NE U  YORK 

47.9 

51.3 

54.1 

58.7 

60.0 

57.5 

COD   OIL.   BULK.   FbObBs.  GLOUCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

?5.5 

23.5 

25.5 

23.5 

2  5.5 

2  3  .5 

cooLivrR  on.  nf.  drums,  new  tork 

69.0 

69.0 

69.0 

69.0 

69.  0 

69.0 

CORN  oil.  crude.    UNK  cars.   F.O.3..  DECATUR 

S3. 3 

32.1 

33.0 

30.0 

51.0 

32.5 

CORN   OIL.    REFINED.    TANKS.    NEW  YORK 

40.1 

37.7 

37.6 

3b. 9 

37.5 

38.0 

COTTONSEED   OIL.   CRUDE.   TANK  CARS.   F.O.B..   SOUTHEAST  MILLS 

32.5 

32.0 

52.0 

32.0 

32.0 

52.0 

COTTONSEED   OIL.  CRUDE.  TANK  CARS.  F.O.B..  VALLEY 

35.8 

J3.1 



31.6 

5  2.6 

35.2 

COTTONSEED  OIL.  REFINED.   TANKS.   NEU  YORK 

39.  S 

39.8 

38.1 

39.0 

40.8 

40.0 

DEGRtS.    LINOLIN   TECHNICAL.   DRUMS.  NEU  YORK 

64.0 

64.0 

64.0 

64.0 

64.0 

64  .0 

'ISH    OIL.    REFINED.    "LKALI.    TANKS.    NEy  YORK 

27.0 

27.0 

27.0 

27.0 

27.0 

27.0 

r-LYCERlNE.   S-YNTHETIC.   REFINED.   ">>.5  PERCENT.   TANKS.  DELIVERED 

NEU  YORK 

50.3 

50.3 

50.5 

50.6 

51.8 

51.8 

GLYCERINE.  NATURAL.   REFINED.   U.S. P..   <>9  PERCENT.    lANK^.   DELIVERED.  NEU  YORK 

4n.G 

48.6 

48.6 

49.0 

50.0 

50.0 

CREASE.  A  yHlTE,  TANK  CARS.  DELIVERED.  CHICAGO 

23. S 

23.5 

«3.5 

21.0 

21.5 

21.9 

GREASE.   B  WHITE.   DELIVERED.  CHICAGO 

21.9 

23  .B 

23.2 

20.2 

21  .5 

20.4 

GREASE.  YELLOW.   DELIVERED.  CHICAGO 

20.4 

24.0 

21.4 

18.0 

18.0 

17.0 

rREASE.  WHITE.   CHOICE.  TANKS.   NEW  YORK 

25.0 

25.2 

24.5 

21.9 

22.2 

21.5 

l»RD   CIL.   EHIRA  NO.  1.  DRUMS,  CHICAGO 

27.0 

38.5 

58.5 

38.5 

38.5 

38.5 

LARD.    LOOSE.    TANK   CARS.  CHICAGO 

25.1 

29.8 

2b.  n 

LARD.  PRIME   STEAM.   'lERCES.  CHICAGO 

25.4 

25  .4 

25.4 

"I 

"I 

III 

LARD.   REFINED.    1   AND   ?-POUNO   PRINTS.  CHICAGO 

59.5 

44.0 

4  1.3 

40.0 

41.5 

40.0 

LECITHIN.  ECI8LE.   TECHNICAL.   BLEACHED.   DRUMS.  WORKS 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

LINSEED  OIL.  RAW.   TAWK  CARS.  MINNEAPOLIS 

24.  0 

24.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

50.0 

LINSEED  OIL.  RAW.  TANKS.  NEW  YORK 

26.5 

30.5 

32.1 

32.5 

53.8 

54.5 

M«RGARINt.   COLORED.   DELIVERED.  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

53.5 

55.1 

54.6 

54.2 

55.4 

56.0 

MIRGARINE.    YELLOW.   QUARTERS.   F.O.B..  CHICAGO 

42.3 

41.4 

40.6 

41.1 

42.6 

42.3 

MARGARINE.   WHITE.   DOMESTIC   VEGETABLE.  CHICAGO 

50  .5 

49. R 

48.9 

49.5 

51.2 

51,2 

»:nhAOEN  oil.  CRUDE.   TANKS.   F.O.R..  BALTIMORE 

15.0 

24.0 

25.5 

26.0 

20.0 

20.0 

MSNHADEN  OIL.  LIGHT  PRESSED.    lANKi.   NE«  YORK 

OITICICA  OIL.   DRUMS.  F.D.B..   NEW  YORK 

60.5 

60  .5 

60.5 

60.5 

60.5 

t>0  .5 

OITICICA   OIL.   TANKS.   NEW  YORK 

56.0 

56.0 

56.0 

56.0 

56.0 

56.0 

OLIVE  OIL.    IMPORTED.   FOIBLE.  DRUMS,  NEW  YORK 

83.3 

83.5 

B5.5 

R5.5 

83.5 

R5.3 

PALM  KERNEL  OIL.    CIF.   BULK.   U.S.  PORTS 

42.8 

42.8 

42.8 

42.8 

42.8 

42.8 

PALM  OIL.  CIF.  BULK.   U.S.  PORTS 

31.1 

31.2 

51.5 

52.1 

55.6 

51.5 

p:anUT  OIL.   CRUDE.   TANK  CARS,   F.O.B..   SOUTHEAST  MILLS 

57.9 

40.9 

41.2 

36.5 

39.0 

317.0 

PEANUT  OIL.   REFINED.   TANKS,   NEU  YORK 

45.5 

47.8 

48.6 

45.4 

46.1 

44.3 

RAPESEED  OIL.   REFINED,  DENATURED.   TANKS.   NEW  YORK 

30.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

59.0 

SAFFLOWCR  OIL.  TANKS.  NEW  YORK 

:  41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 

41.5 



SAFFLOWER  OIL.  EDIBLE.  DRUMS.  NEU  YORK 

52.0 

52.0 

S2.0 

52.0 

52.0 



SESAME   OIL.    REFINED.    DRUMS,   NEW  YORK 

126.0 

126.0 

126.0 

126.0 

126.0 

126.0 

SHORTENING.   ALL   VEGETABLE.   HYDROGENATEO.  4A0-POUND  DRUMS.  NEU 

YORK 

42.3 

42.8 

41.5 

42.0 

44.5 

47.0 

SOYPEAK   OIL.    CRUDE.    TANK   CARS.    F.O.B..  DECATUR 

26.9 

26.7 

27.8 

27.4 

29.1 

29.2 

SOYBEAN    OIL.    REFINED.    TANKS.    NEW  YORK 

:  33.0 

51,8 

31.6 

32.7 

54.5 

34.7 

TALL   OIL.   CRUD;.   TANKS.  WORKS 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

TALLOW.  EDIBLE.  LOOSE.  CHICAGO 

26.0 

30.0 

29.0 

26.0 

27.0 

26.0 

TALLOW.   INEDIBLE.  PICKERS*  PRIME.  C.A.F.,  DELIVERED,  CHICAGO 

22.9 

24.8 

24.1 

21.7 

22.8 

22.4 

TALLO'W,    INEDIBLE,   BLEACHABLE   FANCY.  DELIVERED.  CHICAGO 

:  25.6 

26.2 

26.1 

23.5 

25.5 

25.9 

TALLOW.    INEDIBLE.   NO.   1.   DELIVERED.  CHICAGO 

:  21.4 

22.6 

20.7 

17.6 

18.6 

17.4 

TUNC  CIL.   IMPORTED.   DRUMS.   P.O. 6..  NEW  YORK 

67.9 

69.0 

69.0 

69.0 

69.0 

69.0 

TUNG   OIL.    IMPORTED.    TANKS.    NEW  YORK 

118.5 

lie. 5 

118.5 

118.5 

118.5 

lis. 5 

1/   INCLUDES    1   CENT    IMPORT  DUTY. 
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FIRST  CLASS 


To  stop  mailing  Q  or  to  change  your 
address  Q  send  this  sheet  with  label 


intact,  showing  new  address,  to  Informa- 
tion, Staff,  ESCS,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rm.  0054  South  Building,  14th  & 
Independence  Ave.  S.W.,  Wash.,  D.C. 
20250, 


Agriculture  in  a  World  Setting  is  the  theme  of  USDA's  56th  annual  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Conference  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C,  November  5-8,  1979. 
Proceedings  will  focus  on  world  agricultural  production  and  trade  prospects,  the  general 
economy,  farm  and  food  policy,  nutrition,  and  the  outlook  for  major  U.S.  commodities. 
The  oilseed  session  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November  7,  at  1:45  p.m. 
For  a  preliminary  program  or  other  information,  call  (202)  447-3050,  or  write: 

Sally  Michael 

Outlook  '80 

Room  3506  South 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.C.  20250 


FOS-297 


OCTOBER  1979 


OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE 
SET  FOR  NOVEMBER  5-8 


Note:  Registered  participants  at  last  year's  outlook  conference  will  automatically  receive 
a  preliminary  program  and  other  conference  information. 


